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ting elders from vacant congrega- 
tions to vote in its judicatories, as 
well as that condition of the late 
grant of bounty, that it cannot be 
withdrawn from any individual, 
without a new act of parliament, 
secure the independence of Presby- 
terians, both from the tyranny of 
the civil magistrate, and their own 
clergy. 

I lament, with X., the general 
apathy that pervades both the world 
and the church, and am ready to 
strike hands with him in contribut- 
ing my humble mite in arousing 
a general spirit of independence, 
Permit me to tell him, however, 
that the political stupor apparent 
among Presbyterians is more owing 
to the indolence of the laity, than 
any restrictive laws which exist, in 
that church ; and the mis-statements 
which have abounded in the Belfast 
Monthly Magazine on that subject, 
are neither calculated to fan the 
flame of expiring liberty, nor lead 
Presbyterians to imbibe the refresh- 
ing food that your excellent Maga- 
zine affords them. You owe to the 
public a just- statement of that 
church. Tell the world, and in so 
doing you will tell the truth, that 
the Synod of Ulster, have not yet 
bartered its independence tor gold ; 
that its clergy are under no other 
ties to support the existing govern- 
ment, than is common to all other 
subjects. Tell the laity, that if they 
will to be free, they are yet free. 
Tell them to send elders from all 
congregations, both vacant and plant- 
ed, to the meetings of Synod, where 
they may, by their free suffrages, 
even reject the royal bounty, if they 
consider it inconsistent with religi* 
cms liberty. 



For the Belfast Monthly Magazine. 



ON WITCHCRAFT. 

" What silly notions crowd the clouded 

mind, 
"That is through want of education 

blind." 

T SHALL not attempt, in the pre- 
x sent essay, to trace the origin of 
witchcraft, from a belief that it is 
more than probable its antiquity 
would frustrate all inquiry. It 
therefore is only necessary to ob- 
serve, that it was doubtless early 
formed among other superstitions, 
and since has been always more or 
less believed, as the people were 
well or ill informed. By numerous 
unquestionable authorities, it ap- 
pears, that persons who possessed 
considerable learning were formerly 
believed to be magicians;* and 
hence it seems reasonable to suppose 
arose druids, conjurors, sooth-sayers, 
magi, and many others of the same 
family. 

Anciently we hncitne scotch call- 
ing such persons weirds ; and the 
Danes, and other northerns, nam- 
ing all males that were supposed to 
possess this occult art, wizards; 
the females, wicces, or witches, that 
is, wise women. At the same time 
we find the priesthood sanctioning 
such belief's, which they appear to 
have converted into a powerful en- 



H. 



Glcmrm, 26th August, 1812. 



* Pythagoras, an eminent philosopher, 
who flourished a.m. 3420, was accused' of 
magic ; and in a.d. 1254; the learned Ro- 
ger Bacon was twice cited to Rome for 
crimes in this way, and acquitted himself 
both times, with much applause for his 
learning. So late as 1489, George Rip- 
ley, and William Blaekney, two distin- 
guished mathematicians, -were believed to 
be necromancers.. Within these forty 
years, a decent old woman was accused 
of being a witch,- because she had mare 
butter on her cow's milk, than some of her 
neighbours. 
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gine to answer their Cum, as those 
who dissented or disbelieved any 
of the church canons, were imrrie- 
diately accused of being wizards, or 
witches, and generally suffered as 
such. 

In 1484, these opinions appear 
to have become very general ; and 
the same year they received not a 
littfe confirmation from a bull issued 
by Pope Innocent the VIII. to the 
inquisitors of Almain, empowering 
them to proceed against such as had 
dealings with devils. The substance 
of the bull is as follows— " Pervenit 
ad auditum nostrum, ifC." " It is come 
to our ears, that .great numbers of 
both sexes, are not afraid to abuse 
their own bodies with devils. And 
with their enchantments, charms, and 
sorceries, to Vex atid afflict man and 
beast, with inward and outward 
pains and tortures ; they destroy the 
human offspring, and the increase 
of cattle ; they blast the corn of the 
ground, the grapes of the vines, the 
fruit of the trees, and the grass and 
herbs of the fields, &c. Therefore 
with the authority apostolic, we give 
power to the inquisitors, &c. to con- 
vict, imprison, and punish, &c." 

For several years after the issuing 
of this bull, witches, and their exe- 
cutions* considerably increased ; and 
about this time, a Jesuit, called De- 
brio, wrote a book, in which many- 
reasons were given why Protestants 
were so much in the power of the de- 
vil; adding, that witchcraft goes along 
with heresy, as madness with, a fe- 
ver ! This plainly shows to what 
good account the clergy had turned 
this superstition. 

Until the reign of Henry VIIL, we 
bear little of witchcraft in England; 
but in 1541, Lord Hungerford con- 
sulting some reputed witches, to 
know how long Henry VI II. would 
live, was discovered and beheaded 
for it ; soon after, two acts were 
passed against witchcraft and sor- 



cery. In 1562, in ihe reign of 
Queen Elizabeth, the Countess of 
Lenox, and four others, were con- 
demned, because they had consulted 
wizards how long the Queen would 
live;, the same year a new statute was* 
enacted against witchcraft So much 
Hid the belief of witches prevail at 
this time, that the learned Bishop 
Jewel, in a sermon which he preach- 
ed before Queen Elizabeth, prays 
" that the laws against witches and 
sorcerers be put in execution, as they 
were grown so numerous." 

In the following reign, these opi- 
nions increased much ; James even 
wrote a work on this subject called 
DeamoTiologie, first published in 
Edinburgh, and afterwards in Lon- 
don* Reading this book, and ap- 
proving its doctrine, is said to hav» 
been a sure way to gain his favour. 
It was asserted in this book that 
swimming was a fair trial for a 
witch ; alleging as a reason, that as 
such persons had renounced their 
baptism by water, that the water 
refused to receive them! The pa r- 
Jiament seems to have instantly 
caught the infection, as in the first 
year of his reign the act of Queen 
Elizabeth against witchcraft, was 
repealed, as too mild, and one more 
strict passed, entitled, " An act a- 
gainst conjuration, witchcraft, and 
dealing with evil and wicked spirits;" 
which act established those opinions 
so fully, that it is said to have be- 
come unfashionable to doubt them ! 

This general infatuation soon be- 
came such, that in some villages ia 
Britain, the witches were said to 
have been fully as numerous as the 
other persons ; for as a late author 
has justly observed, ** prodigies are 
always seen in proportion as they 
are expected." It was during this 
reign that the present translation of 
the bible appeared ; from which cir- 
cumstance it is asserted, and with 
some likelihood, that several phrases 
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Were adopted, that favour the vulgar 
notions of witchcraft, much more 
than the old translations. 

It is worthy of remark that France, 
Sweden, and most European coun- 
tries, were under the same strange 
infatuation about this time. 

About this period we read of per- 
sons who perambulated the country, 
to discover witches, called witch- 
finders, one of whom, Matthew Hop- 
kins, witch finder-general, of the 
County Essex, in 1614, caused 
•ixty reputed witches to be hanged, 
for which he received twenty shil- 
lings a head ! The persons who 
were accused of being wiaards, or 
witchf s, had commonly to go through 
a water Ordeal ; first having their 
thumbs and toes, tied across one ano- 
ther, after which they were thrown 
into a deep river or pool; if they 
sunk and were drowned, tbey were 
considered to have been innocent: 
but if they swam or sprawled out, 
as was sometimes the, case, it was 
looked on as a sufficient proof of 
their guilt, and they usually suffer- 
ed accordingly. In< 1647, the said 
Hopkins published a book on the 
subject. of witchcraft, in which he 
mentions twelve signs by which 
witches are to be known.* 

To such an alarming degree did 
this witch-finding system increase, 
that it is computed between two and 
three thousand persons suffered 
death' for witchcraft, in England 
and Scotland, between the years 
JO+0, and 1661. Several of the 



* Hopkins carried on this horrid trade 
for many years, till some gentlemen, shock- 
ed at his barbarities, caught him, and tied 
his thumbs and toes together, as he had 
done many others, and in this state threw 
him into the water, where he swam. It 
does not apppear, by the accounts thtt 
have reached us, that he suffered death 
from this circumstance; but it had one 
good effect, it cleared the country of him, 
and ruined his business. 
BELFAST JIA6. NO. I* 



persons who suffered, confessed they 
were wizards, or witches ; this, how- 
ever, is not strange, when we con- 
sider the barbarous usage they re- 
ceived, after being accused; for. if 
not thrown into a pool, they were 
neither suffered to eat, drink, nor 
sleep, but walked constantly be* 
tween two persons, who never per- 
mitted their devoted victims to sit 
down, until they confessed, which 
they generally did, either from, 
being delirious, or weary of their 
lives. In either case, they were 
usually questioned about causing the 
death of some person or persons, 
who had died lately, under what 
was deemed suspicious circumstan- 
ces ; and some have been known 
to confess they had killed people, 
who were then alive and well ; yet, 
strange to tell, none of these blun- 
ders appear to have operated the 
least in their favour, though such 
incongruous expressions was an un« 
doubted proof of their insanity. 

Scotland was perhaps the last 
country in which such scenes were 
legally acted. In East Lothian, 
iu Scotland, there is air emi- 
nence called " Spott Law ;" iii the 
parish register of which place, is 
the following memorandum :— "Oc- 
tober, 1705, many witches burnt 
on the top of Spott Law." 

As mankind became informed, 
the belief of witches, and witch- 
craft vanished ; and at length the 
legislature, on the 24th March, 1736, 
gave the finishing blow, by repeat- 
ing those acts against witchcraft, 
which had so, long disgraced our 
statute books ; .since which period 
a gradual decrease has been observ- 
able. At present we scarcely hear 
any thing of this mystic art— except 
now and then some old woman 
losing the milk, or butter of her 
cow. 
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